The Monarchy

impact on the strength of the Government, The King's
pleasure is, of course, taken on all these appointments;
and the royal influence will count for something in their
determination. For how much it is difficult to say.
Victoria took exception, on a number of occasions, to the
proposals of her different Prime Ministers; and she was
sometimes able to have her way. How far a Prime Minis-
ter has been subject to pressure since her time we do not
know; though it is not improbable that the offer of the
War Office to Lord Esher by Mr. Asquith was due to
the desire to please Edward VII. George V is said to have
accepted without discussion the proposed membership of
both the Labour Governments of Mr. Ramsay Mac-
Donald. Since, indeed, a Prime Minister can always have
his way by refusing to take office if royal objection to his
appointments is insistent, it is obvious that the real
power of the King in this realm is simply a function of
the degree to which the Prime Minister has made up his
mind. Had Sir Charles Dilke not remained under the
shadow of the divorce case in which he was co-respondent,
it is, I think, obvious that Queen Victoria's objections
would not have been able to keep him out of the Cabinet.
The King may make representations, and, no doubt, a
very considerable weight will attach to them, but the
decisive factor in the ultimate choice is, by the nature of
the circumstances, the will of the Prime Minister.

When the Cabinet has been formed, consultation with
the Crown is a continuous process which ceases only with
its demise. He has the right to know of vital proposals at
a stage early enough to enable him to argue upon them;
he has the right to discuss their substance with the
relevant ministers; and he has the right, where he takes
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